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WHEN FOUND— 


VPUCEEN OA CHARLES SWINBURNE, who died on April 
f 10th, was, as a critic, as whole-hearted in praise as he was 
emphatic in condemnation. Amongst the Victorian writers for 
whom he had an ardent and enthusiastic admiration second to none 
was Charles Dickens. In his ‘‘ Tristram of Lyonesse and Other 
Poems,’’ published in 1884, is a sonnet to the novelist, which was 
reprinted in The Dickensian for March, 1906. But his most notable 
contribution to the subject was his article on Dickens, which 
attracted a great deal of attention when published in the 
Quarterly Review for July, 1902. It was, we believe, the first 
signed article to appear in the pages of the distinguished review. 
In it he said Dickens will be “‘ acclaimed as the greatest English- 
man of his generation.’’ As a humorist he considered him “‘ the ~ 
very greatest comic poet or creator that ever lived to make the life 
of other men more bright and more glad and more perfect than 
ever, without his beneficent influence, it possibly or imaginably 
could have been.”’ 
x * * * * 

In this strain he speaks of the many phases of Dickens’s genius, 
and whilst, of course, admitting shortcomings or comparative 
failures here and there in his writings, refers to ‘‘ the usually 
fatuous objections which dulness has not yet grown decently 
ashamed of bringing against the characters of Dickens: to the 
charge of exaggeration and unreality in the posture or the 
mechanism of puppets and of daubs, which found final and 
supremely offensive expression in the chattering duncery and the 
impudent malignity of so consummate and pseudo-sophical a quack 
as George Henry Lewes.” 

* * * * ® 

He speaks more or less of most of Dickens’s books, of which he 
considers that David Copperfield is ‘‘ one of the masterpieces to 
which time can only add a new charm and an unimaginable value,’’ 
and that ‘‘ among the highest landmarks of success ever reared for 
immortality by the triumphant genius of Dickens, the story of 
Great Expectations must for ever stand eminent beside that of 
David Copperfield. These are his great twin masterpieces.’? We 
could quote many passages showing how greatly Swinburne appre- 
ciated Dickens’s genius, but no doubt those of our readers who are 
familiar with the article will turn to it again, whilst we may re- 
commend those who have not read it to do so. 

* * * * 


The poet’s death causes a third vacancy in the notable list of 
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Vice-Presidents of the Dickens Fellowship. The two others were 
created by the death of J. C. Parkinson and of Arthur W. 


a’ Beckett. 


* * * * * 


Mr. Alex. J. Philip, of Gravesend, has recently discovered an 
original sketch of the ‘‘ Ship and Lobster,’’ the original of the 
‘Ship ”’ of Great Expectations, as it was about the time Dickens 
was writing the story. It is a delicate and artistic piece of work, 
and shows the whole of the banks where the scene of the convict 
hulks was laid. In the distance are to be seen the cliffs of Cooling 
Higham and Cliffe, all redolent of Dickens memories. Mr. 
Philip has had photographic copies made by a special process which 
retains the delicacy of the original, and is willing to supply them to 
Dickensians and others for seven and sixpence each, two shillings 
of which will be added to the funds of the Hospital for Sick 
Children, Great Ormond Street. Mr. Philip’s address is 12, Kent 


Road, Gravesend. 
* * * * * 


There are several breaks in the series of biographies and other 
books of Dickensiana in the National Dickens Library which the 
Committee are anxious to fill up. May we appeal to readers who 
have duplicate copies of items in their collection, and which they 
are willing to part with, to communicate with the Hon. Secretary 
of the National Dickens Library, 1, Whitcomb House, Whitcomb 
Street, W.C.? It would be well to state what the item is before 
sending it, in case a copy should already be at the Guildhall. 

x = = * * 


Mr. Frank Speaight is meeting with great success throughout 
Canada, and is being féted on all hands. Ele has visited several of 
the Branches of the Fellowship, where he has offered suggestions 
and help in their work. Recently he was the guest of honour at 
the Canadian Club, London, Ontario, and in the course of an in- 
teresting speech he contrasted Dickens with other authors. “Scott,” 
he said, ‘‘ looked at life through a stained glass window, Thackeray 
through a club window, and Dickens through a kitchen window. 
Everybody had a kitchen, and hence the great influence Dickens 


exercised.’’ Mr. John Duxbury, the Manchester elocutionist, is 
also on a visit to America. We wish him all success. 
* * * ae % 


Three resignations have to be recorded in connection with the 
Headquarters of the Dickens Fellowship—Mr. J. W. T. Ley from 
the post of Hon. General Secretary, and Messrs. Thos. Webb and 
J. E. Palmer from the Council. Messrs. E. P. Haslam and A. S. 
Hearn have been elected to fill the vacancies on the Council, whilst 
a committee of management, comprising Messrs. Walter Dexter, 
Sidney Marriott, B. W. Matz, and Frank Staff, has been appointed 
to conduct the secretarial and other duties in administration 
of the Fellowship’s work at Headquarters. All communications 
should be addressed ‘‘ The Secretary,’? The Dickens Fellowship, 
and not to any individual member of the Committee. 

THe Eprror. 
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BRANSBY WILLIAMS: THE DICKENS ACTOR 
By J. W. T. LEY 


R. BRANSBY WILLIAMS’S many friends will accord to this 
book* a very warm welcome. Those who know him personally 
will see in it the reflection of a personality which they regard with 
true esteem; and those who know him only as one who has given 
them many pleasant hours, materialising for them, as it were, the 
Dickens world of romance, will be glad to know the man himself. 
For the man himself is certainly here. Bright, vivacious, warm- 
hearted, often emotional but never morbid, always conscious of his 
own powers, but never 
betraying the least evi- 
dence of “side” — in 
short, a man worth know- 
ing—this is the Bransby 
Williams that his per- 
sonal friends know, and 
this is the Bransby Wil- 
liams that the thousands 
who have only admired 
him from the auditorium 
may know through the 
medium of this book. It 
is a long time since we 
read an autobiographical 
work more lacking in self- 
consciousness. Here is 
none of that morbid in- 
trospection so common in 
works of this kind. The 
author had his early strug- 
gles and hardships, but 
there is no demand for 
the reader’s sympathy or 
pity. The difficulties were 
surmounted, and Mr. Wil- 
liams, standing securely 
on the top rung of the BRANSBY WILLIAMS AS SYDNEY CARTON 
ladder, gazes at the ground 
from which he has climbed, but the dizzy height has not affected 
him. He has none of the symptoms of ‘‘ swollen head,’’ but is still 
working hard, making the best use of the talents with which he has 
been endowed by nature, perfectly well aware of the fact that, with 
all the natural gifts in the world, nothing will keep him where he 
is but the same quality of hard work as took him there. 
Dickensians in particular should be hearty in the welcome they 
will give to Mr. Williams in what he calls his ‘‘ new réle.’’? All 
who have any appreciation of the actor’s art must accord to Mr. 


* “ An Actor’s Story.”? By Bransby Williams, With numerous illustrations. 
London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd, 6s. 
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Williams a very high place indeed ; all who have any regard for our 
music halls and realise their possibilities for usefulness must esteem 
him as one of that little band of great artists who have done so 
much to raise the tone and purify the atmosphere of those places 
of entertainment; but the Dickensian, though he may be num- 
bered among both these classes, has yet another reason for holding 
the author of ‘‘ An Actor’s Story’’ in high esteem. For the 
Dickensian holds that Dickens’s works are a great and a lasting 
power for good; that the lesson of human brotherhood which they 
teach is one that cannot be too often impressed upon all mankind. 
It is not unreasonable to hold that the man who continually visual- 
ises to thousands the noble story of 4 Christmas Carol and A Tale 
of Two Cities, the pure and touching story of Little Nell, or the 
healthy mirth-provoking story of Wilkins Micawber, is doing a 
good and useful work. ‘This is the work which Mr. Bransby 
Williams has been doing for the past twelve years, and all 
Dickens lovers must bear towards him feelings not only of admira- 
tion for the splendid quality of his work, but even of gratitude for 
the usefulness of that work. 

Mr. Williams was one of, if not absolutely, the first in his parti- 
cular field, and though he has many imitators now, he still holds his 
place at their head securely. His achievement is the most remarkable 
of all. All interpreters of Dickens before him had merely recited the 
stories, but he conceived the idea of impersonating the characters 
themselves, that is, of visualising them, of producing their appear- 
ance and voice. He decided to do this in the music halls, and at a 
time when their reputation was fairly low. The audiences he had 
to appeal to were very largely composed of a class who, if they ever 
read at all, very rarely got beyond ‘‘ literature ’’ of the most sensa- 
tional type. ‘‘In my early efforts,’’ he says, ‘‘I had great diffi- 
culty in persuading theatrical agents that the public would appre- 
ciate the idea, for it was the fashion then to sneer at Dickens. . . . 
When I spoke of Little Nell and her grandfather, it was suggested 
that Sunday-school ideas were not wanted in music halls.’’ To the 
average musi¢ hall gallery Dickens’s works were not known, and it 
must have required much courage and confidence in his own ability 
and in the universality of Boz’s appeal to make his first appearance 
as a ‘‘ Dickens actor ’’ at such a hall as the ‘‘ London,’’ Shoreditch. 
Yet this is what he did, and he met with immediate success. It is 
interesting to know what was his programme on that occasion. He 
selected Jingle, Chadband, Sydney Carton, Quilp, and Little Nell’s 
grandfather, and they were all successes except Jingle. From that 
night Mr. Williams has gone steadily ahead, until to-day he is 
known throughout the British Isles and the United States as ‘‘ the 
Dickens actor.’’ What is the secret of his success? Of course, he 
has a wonderful natural gift for character-acting, but undoubtedly 
the fundamental cause of the immense success that he has achieved 
as an impersonator of Dickens’s characters is that he is a Dickens 
lover. ‘‘ To say I was a Dickensian as a boy, of course, is hardly 
correct,’’ he tells us, ‘‘ because I do not think that anyone as a 
boy quite feels the influence of Dickens as a great student of human 
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nature—which is the salient point of his genius. ...I was a 
young man when I started to re-read Dickens, to study him in 
earnest and begin to understand his splendid powers . . . and 


slowly but surely I began to realise what great living characters 
were all these people of his brain ! 
No mere figures of straw, but 
real living personalities, who 
gradually became to the reader 
his very friends, so to speak. All 
their little idiosyncrasies, all 
their sayings and doings, their 
very temperaments, developed by 
their own words and actions, 
lifted them from lay figures in a 
book into human beings whom 
we felt were real friends.” 
Bransby Williams, in truth, 
knows his Dickens as well as 
any man alive, understands the 
very spirit of the novels, and so 
can interpret them with perfect 
sympathy ; and there is no other 
explanation of his success. 

To convey an adequate idea of 
the book befure us in the short 
space at our disposal is not pos- 
sible. The author himself would 
ridicule any claims on his behalf 
to style. He is an actor, and lays 
no claims to being a “literary 
gent.” The story of his public 
career is told simply and natur- 
ally ; the personality of the man is 
here, and, after all, true literature 
resolves itself into very little 
more than an expression of per- 
sonality. Mr. Williams is a de- 
lightful raconteur. We have spent 
many hours in his company, and 
have heard him tell.many of the 
stories that are to be found in this 
volume, and it is surprising how 
little they have lost in the course 
of their translation into cold 
type. We can conceive of nO  ppanspy WILLIAMS IN THE DICKENS 
higher compliment. The book is COSTUME 
written throughout in a purely 
conversational style. It is sometimes discursive, but always de- 
lightful. He has had a most varied experience. Though he is 
most popularly known as a Dickens actor, he has by no means con- 
fined his activities to this one author. His impersonations of 
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Shakespearean characters are only less well known than his 
Dickensian impersonations, whilst he has played with success the 
chief characters from ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ and many other 
famous works. His dramatic sketch, ‘‘ 87, or the Veteran’s Birth- 
day,’’ is famous, too; but probably his greatest work is his imita- 
tion of famous actors. He was the first, and still is the best 
character impersonator; and that he is the greatest living imitator 
of actors is a fact that cannot be questioned. His earliest days on 
the music hall stage were spent as a lightning cartoonist. Before 
that he had served his apprenticeship as a member of minstrel com- 
panies, and of stock companies, performing first of all at working 
men’s clubs, and later on 

the “legitimate stage” ; 

but his reputation was saa SOO a Te 
made when he became 
an imitator. He is nota 
mimic, for he does not 
ridicule. He isa genuine 
imitator, and no one who 
has heard him represent 
Irving in “ The Bells,” 
or Dan Leno as Hamlet, 
will deny to him the palm 
as easily the greatest 
imitator of to-day. 

The story of how he 
worked his way steadily 
up the ladder must be 
interesting in itself, for 
the life story of any 
successful man—and by 
a successful man we do 
not, of course, mean the 
man who has succeeded 
merely in acquiring a 
fortune—must always be 
of interest ; but here we 
have something more, BRANSBY WILLIAMS AS BILL SIKES 
for we are, in effect, 
listening to an intellectual man and a gentleman, a man who has 
known all the heartbreaking experience of the individual, conscious 
of his ability, struggling for that recognition which he has even- 
tually obtained by the sheer force of his own genius, and a man 
who has known intimately many of the prominent men of his time— 
men whose names are household words—and can tell delightfully 
many delightful stories about them. The chapters on John Toole 
and Dan Leno are among the best in the book. It is good to read 
of the admiration and affection with which the young actor regarded 
the old man, who seems to have been one of those rare spirits that 
inspire nought but affection in all who come into contact with them, 
and nothing could be more touching than the loyalty of the writer 
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to the memory of his dead friend, poor Dan Leno. Many stories 
has he to tell of these two and of many others, including William 
Terriss, Clement Scott, George Alexander, etc. Each of Mr. 
Williams’s two American tours has a chapter to itself, and the 
story of his command performance before the King is told without 
any trace of ‘‘side.’’? The most interesting chapters to readers of 
this magazine will naturally be those entitled ‘‘ How I became a 
Dickens Actor,’’ ‘‘ Dickens Characters I have Played,’’ and ‘‘ Some 
Dickensian Stories Grave and Gay.’’ We should like to quote from 
these chapters, but the shadow of the editorial blue pencil looms 
large. Even so, we cannot refrain from mentioning the story of 
the gentleman who was so touched by Mr. Williams’s rendering of 
the Carol that he testified to his gratitude and appreciation of what 
he had witnessed by sending to the actor a £5 note for charitable 
purposes. The story of the erring girl who returned to her fisher- 
man uncle after seeing our author’s impersonation of Dan’l Peg- 
gotty must be quite fresh to our readers. Is it any wonder that 
Mr. Williams tells it with pride, or that Dan’l is his favourite 
character? Many letters from unknown admirers are quoted with 


pardonable pride. 
The book is profusely illustrated, is handsomely produced, and 


ought to be on the shelf of every Dickensian. 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 


LUI 
ACROSTIC 
By T. ALDERSON WILSON 


UE ENeS can stale thee not, nor age decay. 
‘ How should thy household words be blurred with blight, 

As we, who coursed them o’er with young delight, 

Read them more lovingly with hair grown grey? 

Life of our life, and of our past, are they. 
Engraven on our hearts in lines of light ; 
Sealed with death’s signet, but, in death’s despite, 

Dear with the touch of dear hands passed away. 


In thy child-voices once again we hear 

Child-voices of our own, hushed long ago, 

Kisses come back from lips long lost, and lo! 
Ever the days to come are bringing near 

New friends, whose faces are as things we know, 
Seen in thy magic glass for many a year. 


From The Weekly Dispatch, June 15, 1884. 
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CHARLES DICKENS: 
A QUESTION OF CARICATURE 


By J. F. VAN RIPEN 
(of New York) 
HE word ‘“‘ caricature ’’ is so frequently heard in association with 
the name of Charles Dickens that many have grown to accept 
the relation as something fixed, and never ask themselves to what 
extent it may be false; nor do they seek the evidence necessary to 
determine the question. 

One of the reasons for this is unquestionably the habit of re- 
ferring to him as a humorist chiefly. This has misled scores of 
people into regarding his labours, primarily, as something to pro- 
voke mirth, and into concluding, therefore, that much of his work 
must be caricature—a pardonable conclusion possibly, but one not 
borne out by the facts. 

Caricature implies a deliberate distortion in the. portrayal of 
the manners or character of a person with the motive of em- 
phasising some peculiarity and making it ridiculous. 

That Charles Dickens ever deliberately distorted what he saw 
can be safely denied. His own claim was, not only that his 
characters were not overdrawn, but that he constantly laboured 
to avoid putting into them too much of what he saw lest his 
readers become incredulous. He made a very specific reference to 
this matter in his preface to Martin Chuzzlewit, where the follow- 
ing remark is found :— 

‘“What is exaggeration to one class of minds and perceptions, 
is plain truth to another. That which is commonly called a long 
sight, perceives in a prospect innumerable features and bearings 
non-existent to a short-sighted person. I sometimes ask myself 
where there may occasionally be a difference of this kind between 
some writers and some readers, whether it is always the writer who 
colours highly or whether it is now and then the reader whose 
eye for colour is a little dull? On this head of exaggeration I 
have a positive experience more curious than the speculation I 
have just set down. It is this: I have never touched a character 
precisely from life, but some counterpart of that character has 
incredulously asked me: ‘ Now, really, did I ever really see one 
like it?’ ”’ 

What is the explanation of the fact that we have, on the one 
hand, professional critics telling us all sorts of things about the 
unreality of Dickens’s people; how they lack that spirit of life 
which makes personality ; how they are exaggerated, or are simply 
automatons, expressing themselves through certain catch phrases ; 
while on the other hand we meet people continually, and they are 
of the educated and thinking class—lawyers, physicians, clergymen, 
and the like, for whom these creatures of Dickens have a charm 
unlike any others in literature? These latter will testify that 
they have met the counterparts of most of them at one time or 
another. And what is also important, his books are now read, 
after a period of from thirty-five to seventy years, with great zest 
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and interest by multitudes the world over. Such facts are not 
merely coincidence; they must be explained by the everlasting 
law of cause and effect. The world would not cling indefinitely to 
the voluminous output of thirty-five years of literary labour any 
more than it would cling indefinitely to a system of religion or 
politics, if there were not in it that which appealed to its con- 
sciousness as pre-eminently sound and true. Neither can these 
facts be explained by the author’s humour, on the one hand, for, 
after all, that occupies but a part of the field of his labours; nor 
by his power of description on the other, since in a product the 
size of his there could not be sufficient descriptive work to give 
tone and value to the remainder, if it were insipid or unreal as a 
whole. The secret must be sought further, and will be found 
associated with the characters themselves. 

In support of Dickens’s claim many characters might be quoted 
as showing how this impression of caricature is at variance with 
the facts. Take Squeers, the schoolmaster, one whom many regard 
as a monster, utterly untrue to life, yet Dickens declared that 
the original (whom he met upon a trip into Yorkshire) was ex- 
ceedingly worse than his creation. Others that come prominently 
in mind are Harold Skimpole and Lawrence Boythorn. Some 
readers are apt to think of these as caricatures, yet they were both 
taken from life and from the author’s friends. In the first in- 
stance, Dickens endeavoured to destroy the likeness to Leigh Hunt, 
its prototype, but in spite of this, the portrait was not only 
recognised by mutual acquaintances, but by Hunt himself, and 
the circumstance led to an estrangement that lasted for years, if, 
indeed, it ever disappeared. The Cheeryble brothers were taken 
from life, and the originals were known to be as extreme in 
generosity and kindness as the creatures of the author’s fancy. 

Dickens raises a question in the quotation from the preface to 
Martin Chuzzlewit given above, which not only has an important 
bearing upon the feature of his work under consideration, but 
which goes a long way to explain the widely divergent opinions of 
some of his ablest critics. It is the question of personal view point. 

Following the author’s own argument and taking the visible 
world as the most appropriate illustration of the question, we . 
know very well that by reason of colour-blindness or short- 
sightedness men differ materially in their capacity of sight. Add 
to these defects a dwarfed sense of proportion, and the fact that 
in mankind the imaginative faculty differs greatly, and we have a 
very reasonable explanation of why men do not always see things 
alike. 

What has been said of physical sight is equally true of intellec- 
tual vision. Men are so constituted by reason of hereditary pre- 
disposition, temperamental bias and moral and spiritual limitations 
that in translating objective phenomena into subjective impressions 
they are bound by their consequent varying receptivity, and the 
result is, that whether through the eye or the process of thought, 
there are as many interpretations of an object or proposition as 
there are individuals engaged in the process. 


ag 
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Good novelists are a psychologists, and in their otaidy of man- 
kind are constantly looking for the inner motives of life, and, 
by reason of this trained perception, beholding men as units, re- 
lating all that they say and do to the underlying principle of life. 
It is therefore but natural that to such all lives assume more 
distinctness of type. Men as a rule do not study themselves or 
their neighbours in this fashion, but, through selfishness or moral 
astigmatism, indulge in a species of self- -deception in forming their 
judgments upon these matters. 

Being so, is it any wonder that they regard as unnatural or un- 
real anything which does not coincide with their particular im- 
pression? or that in passing judgment upon the character of a 
book they differ in their estimate of whether it is true to life? 
Judging only by the standards they have habitually used, if 
there is in a character a quality they have not been accustomed 
to see, they protest at once that the portrait is untrue. 

A careful consideration of these questions in their relation to 
the work of Charles Dickens may shed considerable light on that 
work, and persuade us to regard as natural and real much of that 
which is oftentimes considered exaggeration. 

In the first place, then, what manner of man was the author? 
and what was his point of view ? 

In order to form a proper opinion on these points, it will be 


valuable to glance at his childhood. This was poor and pitiable,. 


with at times scarcely the necessary food for life and strength; 
never with very strong counsel or guidance from his parents, and, 
indeed, at one period, owing to his father’s imprisonment for debt, 
he was housed with an elderly female adjacent to the prison. He 
seemed always to feel keenly what was to him a certain neglect 
in this time of his life, and the feeling shaped his life and opinions 
very decidedly. 

As a man he was one of intense sincerity, with a strong love of 
all that was noble, high-minded and generous. He possessed an 
abiding faith in mankind, believing the good far outweighed the 
evil, and that even where the evil predominated, it was largely 
the fruit of disgraceful social conditions for which the nation was 
. responsible. He had a strong sense of humour, and a keen and 
piercing observation that never missed the slightest detail of any- 
thing ; to these were joined a wonderfully discriminative judgment, 
a deep and sensitive spirit, and a quick and vigorous intellect, 
all of which gave him that psychological insight that enabled him 
to detect the motives of men under whatever guise they were 
veiled. 

What would be the natural result of such a life upon the literary 
work it might accomplish? Would it be the creation of caricature, 
think you? Something to make men laugh only, or the creation 
of strong types of character to represent the evils he had witnessed 
from childhood, that the necessary reforms in some of these things 
might be started? The latter would seem the logical result, and it 
is just this we find. Humour he possessed in abundance and con- 
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stantly expressed, but always of a brilliant and entertaining 
character. 

His life was the keynote of his work, and the zeal and fervour 
with which he exposed all manner of sham, hypocrisy and abuse, 
as well as numerous other evils, were unremitting to his death. 

The characters he created for the purpose of portraying these 
evils were the natural product of a mind and personality such as 
has been described. Having pierced to the very heart of things 
and observed the cunning and elusive treachery that would hide 
itself behind the carefully adopted forms and aftectations of speech 
and manner, that it might readily pass at a fictitious value, 
Dickens brings forth these characters with certain bold and master 
strokes that have made them stand out in their true colours and 
possess a remarkable vitality to men and women the world over. 
Who has not known, for instance, characters possessing the 
hypocrisy of Pecksniff or the obsequiousness of Heep, and beside 
whom these would bear favourable comparison? Who has _ not 
known or heard of men like Dombey, with his isolating and un- 
yielding pride; like Ralph Nickleby, with his unscrupulous selfish- 
ness and trickery; ignorant and brutal countrymen like Joe 
Willett of the ‘‘ Maypole’’; unsympathetic and tyrannical step- 
fathers like Murdstone; inconsiderate and obstinate fools like 
Gradgrind? These people are not myths; they can be duplicated 
in any quarter of the globe if they are sought with open eyes. 

But Dickens’s labours did not stop here. In the battle for re- 
form it was a natural thing that he should introduce those men 
and women who give an uplift to life, and many of these are 
skilfully drawn. We shall look far to find a novelist who has 
given to the world more natural or kindly characters than John 
Jarndyce or the Cheeryble brothers; or a woman of sounder sense 
than Betsey Trotwood; or a finer example of self-denial than 
Sydney Carton ; or of more jovial tenderness than Sol Gills. Shall 
anyone hold that these people are caricatures or lacking in vitality ? 

And what shall we say of the children of his imagination whom 
the world loves? Oliver Twist, Paul and Florence Dombey, Little 
Nell, Tiny Tim, Harry Walmers and Nora? Do not these children 
possess the spirit that will make them live as long as man ? 

Does not his humour ring equally true in dealing with the 
foibles of men? Will anyone deny that people exist to-day like 
Snagsby of Cook’s Court, Cursitor Street, with his little cough 
behind his hand and his ‘‘ not to put too fine a point upon it’’? 
or Captain Cuttle with all his seafaring idiosyncrasies? These 
people are as real and imminent as the air we breathe and the 
sunshine that warms us, and as these latter furnish refreshment 
and warmth to our bodies, so the former furnish refreshment and 
warmth to our spirits and help us to a healthier and sounder 
vision of our fellow-men. 
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RESIGNATION OF MR. J. W. T. LEY 


INCE its formation in the autumn of 1902 the Dickens Fellow- 
ship has had but two hon. secretaries. The present writer, 
one of the founders of the society, was the first, and filled the post 
for two years, Mr. J. W. T. Ley succeeding him at the commence- 
ment of the third year of the Fellowship’s existence. Mr. Ley 
has now resigned his position to return to his native town, where 
he has accepted a post on the staff of The Bristol Mercury, the 
newspaper with which he was associated for many years before 
coming to London in 1904 as assistant editor of The Kasy Chair, 
an excellent weekly paper of uncommon merit, whose untimely 
end was a great disappointment to its readers. Before it ceased 
to exist Mr. Ley acted as editor. 

It was in the first year of his London appointment that he 
undertook also the onerous task embodied in the hon. secretaryship 
of the Dickens Fellowship, a task, as the 
present writer has every reason to know, 
entailing a large amount of work and no 
little responsibility. Later on the offices of 
secretary and treasurer were combined, which 
naturally greatly increased the work. In 
addition to his official duties, so to speak, 
Mr. Ley associated himself whole-heartedly 
with nearly all the many offshoots of the 
Fellowship, such as the Dramatic Society, 
the Charitable and Needlework Guild, the 
National Dickens Library, the Pickwick 
Exhibition, and others too numerous to 
mention, and always showed a keen interest 
in them, and did valued work in connection 
therewith. 

Our readers need hardly be reminded ME. J. W. T. LEY 
how much The Dickensian is indebted to 
Mr. Ley for very valuable assistance. There have been but 
few numbers that have not contained contributions from his 
pen in the shape of signed and unsigned articles, reports and 
paragraphs. He has always put his services at our command, and 
we have taken every advantage of his willingness, not to say 
desire, to help us in all directions. All this we heartily appreciate, 
and have pleasure in recording here our indebtedness to him, and 
in saying that he has assured us his pen will continue to be at our 
service. 

Although such a position in connection with the Dickens Fellow- 
ship entails a vast amount of work, it is nevertheless an agreeable 
position to hold, and Mr. Ley, we are sure, not only will never 
regret having held it, but will look back upon the period he was 
in London with pleasant recollections of the many friends it made 
for him. His presence will be greatly missed by all those friends 
he has made, who one and all wish him success and happiness in 
his new sphere of work. 
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At tie ‘ude iT esta held on March 31st, the last one attended 
by Mr. Ley, Mr. Walter Dexter, the chairman, spoke of the work 
Mr. Ley had done for the Fellow ship, and presented him on be- 
half of the members of the Council and a few other friends with 
a testimonial to mark their appreciation of that work and of his 
friendship. The testimonial took the form of a suitably inscribed 
fountain pen, a copy of Percy Fitzgerald’s ‘‘ Life of Charles 
Dickens as Revealed in his Writings,”’ containing the signatures of 
the subscribers, and a cheque. Mr. Sidney Marriott (vice-chair- 
man) and the present writer supported and supplemented Mr. 
Dexter’s remarks, and Mr. Ley, in reply, expressed his deep 
appreciation of the spirit of goodwill and friendship evidenced 
in the testimonial, and in what had been said. Whatever he had 
done for the Fellowship had been done gladly, and the knowledge 
that his efforts in its behglf were appreciated was ample reward 
for him. He had made many valued friends in London, and he 
hoped still occasionally to be able to renew the pleasant hours he 
had so often spent with his Dickensian friends. The Fellowship 
would always retain its interest for him, and if ever he could be 
of service to it in the future, they would ‘always find him willing. 
B. W. Marz. 


CHARLES DICKENS AND ‘‘ UNSELFISHNESS ” 
By EDITH SLACK 
T has often seeined to me, when reading the works of Charles 
Dickens, that the quality most to be admired in the great writer 
was his absolute sincerity. One cannot doubt that his whole heart 
and soul were in his work. A careful study of his books has lel me 
to believe that the chief purpose which he had in view, and to which 
he devoted all his energies, was to teach his readers the beauty of 
unselfishness. 

Beneath all the humour of his books there always lies the «!eeper 
note of earnestnes:. He never loses sight of his purpose altogether ; 
he shows us that unselfishness is a beautiful thing, whether it be 
found im a little Nell or a Miss Pross. 

Dean Paget has remarked, “A man who habitually pleases himself 
will become continually more selfish and sordid, even among the 
most noble and beautiful conditions which nature, history, or art 
each furnish ; and, on the other hand, any one who will try each day 
to live for the sake of others, will grow more and more gracious in 
thought and bearing, however dull and even squalid may be the 
outward circumstances of his soul’s probation.” 

This, I think, is the great lesson which Charles Dickens tried to 
teach in his various writings. To the man or woman who believes 
that we are placed in the world for a higher purpose than mere self- 
gratification, Dickens’s eloquent pleading at the conclusion of The 
Chimes comes as a direct personal appeal which it is impossible to 
disregard. 

We have not all the same opportunities, but at least it does lie 
within the power of us all to live unselfishly, and by so doing to raise 
to the memory of Charles Dickens a monument after his own heart. 
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THE MASTER'S BIRTHDAY * 


1 is a sunny day in June, 1871, and two little boys have met on 

Hampstead Heath to discuss with pleasure a letter which they 
have sent to their ‘‘ dear master,’’ inviting him to meet them and 
other of his ‘‘ loving and obedient children,’’ at Greenfield’s School- 
house a few days hence. They are soon joined by some of their 
friends, who have been in search of their playmates and delivering 
invitations, and the general progress of arrangements for the party 
is discussed. 

The scene is changed. The day of the party is come. The 
children arrive, each with their little stock of ‘‘ goodies.’? Some 
bring excuses for the absence of their friends; all are waiting 
anxiously for the arrival of the Master. Suddenly their conversa- 
tion is broken by the entrance of the dominie of the school: he 
learns from the children all about the party they have planned, and 
how they wrote a letter to the Master. 

‘‘T do not think the Master will come to-day,’’ says the dominie ; 
whereat the children are sad. ‘‘ know he will come,’’ says one 
little girl. ‘‘ Yes,’’ asserts one of the boys, ‘‘ for it is his birthday, 
and there is frosted cake.”’ 

Then the dominie tearfully informs them, ‘‘ The Master cannot 
come to-day; he is dead. This is the anniversary of his death, not 
his birthday.’’ 

For the Master is none other than Charles Dickens, and the 
children who have thus planned to do him honour are his own 
creations—David Copperfield, Traddles, Little Em’ly, Little Nell, 
Florence, Pip, Agnes, Oliver Twist, and the Marchioness. 

It was Steerforth who had led them astray, Steerforth, who, 
according to David, knew everything. 

““T suppose he died since Steerforth knew him,’’ suggests David. 
The children are very downcast at the news of the dominie. The 
Master is dead; they cannot have the party, and they cannot eat 
the cake and good things by themselves. What shall they do? 

‘“T know what Charles Dickens would like to have you do with 
it,’’ says the dominie. ‘‘ Give it to the poor children who never 
have any cake on their birthdays.’’ And so they resolve to do. 
The dominie then tells them the tale of the Master’s life when he 
was a little boy. 

Such is the charming idyll in three acts which Miss H. Rea 
Woodman, of Franklin, Ohio, has composed, a tastefully got up 
copy of which has just reached us. We should like to see it pub- 
lished in England, as it is so suitable a play for little children. 
maaiese regret is that Tiny Tim is given the cold shoulder abso- 

utel¥. 

Miss Woodman is often not quite clear on certain points in 
Dickens’s early life, nor is her spelling of proper names quite 
authentic. Putting this aside, “The Master’s Birthday” is an ad- 
mirably conceived idea excellently worked out. W. Der. 


* “The Master's Birthday,” a play for children. By H. Rea Woodman. 
Franklin, Ohio: Eldridge Entertainment House. Price 15 cents. 


?? 
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READING’S ASSOCIATION WITH DICKENS 


A SMALL pamphlet has just been published setting forth in a 
very readable manner Dickens’s connection with the town of 


Reading. It is the work of Mr. E. M. Tull, and first appeared in 
the Berkshire Chronicle, from the office of which paper it is now 
issued, price threepence. ; 


There are scores of towns throughout the country with which 
Dickens’s name is inseparable, and not the least notable of these 
is Reading. It was Reading whith was so desirous of securing 
Dickens as its Parliamentary representative, and its pressing in- 
vitation the novelist was apparently only deterred from accepting 


visit of the company of strolling players, -under Dickens’s manage- 
ment, which was giving dramatic performances throughout the 
country in aid of the funds of ‘‘The Guild of Literature and 
Art.’’ On the occasion of its visit to Reading the company 
played ‘‘ Not So Bad as we Seem’’ and “ Mr. Nightingale’s 
Diary,’ in which so many distinguished people took part, in- 
cluding, of course, Dickens himself. Reading was the native 
place of Dickens’s great friend, Serjeant Talfourd, to whom he 
dedicated The Pickwick Papers, and whom he succeeded as president 
of the Literary Society there. Dickens gave two readings from his 
works at Reading, and he used the district of Henley as the back- 
ground of certain incidents in Our Mutual Friend. 

It was whilst at Reading that Dickens met again one of his 
old school fellows, Mr. Owen P. Thomas, to whom he had written 
that facetious letter about his Latin text-book, a facsimile of which 
appears in Forster’s biography of the novelist as the earliest letter 
extant. So that it will beseen that Reading has much to be proud of in 
its Dickens associations, and Mr. Tull has done well in connecting 
up the links and presenting them in narrative form. 

Referring again to Talfourd, it will be remembered that we 
published in the first number of The Dickensian his famous sonnet 
on Oliver Twist. Shortly after we had reprinted it, the present 
writer was in Mr. William Smith’s book-shop in Reading when 
the proprietor brought forth a volume of Talfourd’s Tragedies, 
to which was added a series of sonnets in Talfourd’s handwriting, 
dated October 12th, 1850. Amongst them was one “‘ To Charles 
Dickens on his Oliver Twist,’”’? and on comparing it with the printed 
one which was published originally in 1838, it was found to differ 
materially from it. We give it here, as it may interest our readers 
to compare the two versions :— 


Not only with the author’s happiest praise 
Thy work shall be rewarded, ’tis akin 
To deeds of men who, scorning ease to win 
A blessing for the wretched, pierce the maze 
Which heedless ages nurture round the ways, 
Where fruitful sorrow tracks its parenf sin, 
Content to listen to the wildest din 
Of passion, and on fearful shapes to gaze, 
So they may earn the power that intercedes, 
Wills the bright world and melts it; for within 
Wan childhood’s squalid haunts, where barest needs 
Make tyranny more bitter, at thy call 
An angel face with plaintive sweetness pleads, 
For infant suffering to the heart of all. 


Mr. Tull alludes to the original sonnet and to many other in- 
teresting facts which make his pamphlet of so much interest to 
Dickensians. 

B. W. M. 
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DICKENS IN BOOKS 


[jxpee the above heading we start this month another feature 
in our pages, which we feel will not only interest our readers, 
but form in course of time a valuable collection of reminiscences, 
anecdotes, opinions concerning Dickens and his writings. 
We invite our readers to send us for use in this page any excerpt 
from books, new and old, that they may come across in their read- 
ing. The name of the book and author and chapter should in 


all cases be quoted.—EpiTor. 


“ HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” 

What was the thing that made me homesick for London? Household 
IWords. The excitement in the ~ sixties’’ over each new Dickens can 
be understood only by people who experienced it at the time. Boys used 
to sell Household Words in the streets, and they were often pursued by an 
eager crowd, for all the world as if they were carrying news of the 
“latest winner.’’—‘ The Story of my Life,’’ Ch. 3. Ellen Terry. 

N.B.—Miss Terry has either made a slip in the date, or confused All 
the Year Round with Household Words. 


DICKENS OUT OF FASHION. 

Charles Dickens admitted my claim to be one of his earliest and most 
enthusiastic admirers when I told him that as a boy at school, with an 
infinite appreciation of cheese-cakes, I had nevertheless saved half my 
income, sixpence a week, to buy the monthly numbers of Pickwick... . . 

A critical autocrat recently informed me that ‘‘ Charles Dickens was 
going out of fashion.’’ Whereupon I inquired, as one profoundly im- 
pressed and gasping for more information, ‘whether he thought that 
Shakespeare would be @ la mode this season, and what he considered the 
newest and sweetest thing in the beaw monde of intellect?”’ . . . Out of 
fashion! Not while the English language remains as now, and they who 
speak it have brains to appreciate humour, and hearts to sympathise 
with woe.—‘‘ The Memories of Dean Hole,’’ Ch. 8. 


DICKENS: A COCKNEY SHAKESPEARE. 

Then . . . came Dickens’s David Copperfield, which came to an end 
last night because I would not let my reader read the last chapter. What 
a touch when Peggotty—the man—at last finds the lost girl, and throws 
a handkerchief over her face when he takes her to his arms—never to 
leave her! I maintain it—a little Shakespeare—a Cockney Shakespeare, 
if you will; but as distinct, if not so great a piece of pure genius as was 
born at Stratford. Oh, I am quite sure of that, had I to choose but one of 
them, I would choose Dickens’s hundred delightful caricatures rather than 
Thackeray’s half-dozen terrible photographs.—Edward Fitzgerald—Letter 
to Fanny Kemble, 1879. 


THACKERAY AND “OLIVER TWIST.” 

George Barnes . . . hinted that Kew might like a novel; and a profane 
work called Oliver Twist having appeared about this time... it is a 
fact that Lady Walham became so interested in the parish boy’s progress 
that she took his history into her bedroom . . . and that Kew laughed 
so immensely at Mr. Bumble, the beadle, as to endanger the reopening of 
his wound. 

George Barnes got Oliver Twist out, and began to read therein. Miss 
Nancy and Fagin again were summoned before this little company to 
frighten and delight them.—‘ The Newcomes,”’ Ch. 38. Thackeray, 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


‘*SEEING THE SERPENTS FED” 


Srr,—Many can remember the time when “seeing the serpents fed ”’ 
at the Zoological Gardens was one of the sights of London. I send you 
an extract made at the time (years ago) from a letter in which Charles 
Dickens described with wonderful vividness the animals’ sufferings, and 
denounced the demoralising spectacle, which was ultimately closed to the 
public, perhaps owing to attention having been drawn by C. D.’s letter to 
the Press, which seems worthy of a place in your pages. I have not seen 
a copy in any book about C. D. 

I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, and a fellow-lover of the Great 
Master, whose great “ capacity for indignation ’’’ achieved so much 
good, A. CHapiin Cot. 

Hill Vicarage, Falfield, Gloucestershire, March 13th, 1909. 


“T have been (by mere accident) seeing the serpents fed to-day, with 
the live birds, rabbits, and guinea-pigs—a sight so very horrible that I 
cannot get rid of the impression; and am, at this present moment, 
imagining young serpents coming up the legs of the table, with their in- 
fernal flat heads and tongues like the devil’s tail, evidently taken from 
that model in the magic lantern and other representations, elongated for 
dinner. I saw one small serpent, whose father was asleep, go up to a 
guinea-pig (white and yellow, with a gentle eye), every hair upon him 
erect with terror, corkscrew himself on the tip of his tail, open a mouth 
that would not have swallowed a guinea-pig’s nose, dilate a throat that 
would not have made him a stocking, and show him what his father 
meant to do with him when he came out of that ill-looking hookah into 
which he had resolved himself. The guinea-pig backed against the side 
of the cage and said, ‘I know it, I know it’; and his eye glazed, and his 
coat turned wiry as he made the remark. Five small sparrows, 
crouching together in a little trench at the cage, peeped over the rim of it 
all the time, and when they saw the guinea-pig sit up and the small ser- 
pent go away, looking at him over about a yard and a quarter of shoulder, they 
struggled which should get into the innermost angle and be seized last. 
Every one of them then hid his eyes in another’s breast, and then they 
all shook together like dry leaves, as I daresay they may be doing now, for 
old hookah was as dull as laudanum. Please imagine two small serpents 
beginning at the tail of a white mouse, and one at the head, and each 
pulling his own way, the mouse very much alive, the middle of him madly 
writhing.” 

A MISAPPREHENSION 

Srr,—Will you allow me once again to trespass on your “ Dickensian ”’ 
liberality, under the above heading? Reference being made to Julian’s 
“ Dictionary of Hymnology,” a recognised and standard authority, it will 
be seen that the hymn “Hear my prayer,’ sung by “ poor Dick’’ in 
The Wreck of the Golden Mary, is definitely ascribed to Harriet Parr 
(better known, perhaps, by her subsequent nom de plume of ‘ Holme 
Lee’’) as its authoress. It was so published during the sixties, in “ The 
Congregational Hymn Book,” and has since been included in more com- 
prehensive editions. As a matter of fact, the stated authenticity of its 
origin has never heen impugned. 

In regard to a private letter of Dickens—unpublished in the family 
compilation—in which he claimed to be the writer, I venture to think 
that he was referring to a concluding adaptation of verse four, evidently 
inserted as an after-thought. 
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It may be observed that-the fourth verse of the hymn, in common with 
the rest, is an address to the Deity; the supplemental verse is an assur- 
ance predicated as characteristic of the Deity, and is, most probably, an 
editorial addition. This would afford some ground for the reply given by 
Charles Dickens to his clerical correspondent. He was not anxious, pos- 
sibly, to be too explicit to then reveal the official “secrets of the prison 
house ’’ in the old Wellington Street Bureau. 

Yours faithfully, 
RoseErRtT ALLBUT. 

Brixton, April 10th, 1909. 

[In the editorial note affixed to Mr. Allbut’s letter on the above sub- 
ject in our last issue we inadvertently stated that “ A Child’s Hymn”’ in 
The Wreck of the Golden Mary was contained in the chapter entitled 
“The Poor Relation’s Story,’’ whereas we should have said in the chapter 
headed “The Beguilement in the Boats,’’ the section devoted to “ Poor 
Dick’s Story.’’ This chapter is divided into five sections, and we append 
the titles, with the authors to each. “The Armourer’s Yarn,’ by Percy 
Fitzgerald ; ‘‘ Poor Dick’s Story,” by Harriet Parr; “The Supercargo’s 
Story,’’ by Percy Fitzgerald; “An Old Seaman’s Ballad,” by Adelaide 
Anne Procter; and “The Scotch Boy’s Story,’’ hy the Rev. James White. 
It was in the second of these that the hymn appeared, and we think Mr. 
Allbut’s statement makes it quite clear as to the authorship of it.—Eb.] 


IMPERSONATORS OF DICKENS 

Srr,—May I be permitted to state, as a matter of history, that the 
late Mr. Clarence Holt, the actor, gave impersonations of some of 
Dickens’s characters at the music halls many years earlier than Mr. 
Bransby Williams. 

Yours faithfully, 
Wa. Dovuctas. 

125, Helix Road, Brixton Hill, April 2nd, 1909. 

[Since writing the paragraph which inspired Mr. Douglas’s letter, we 
also have discovered this fact, and find that Mr. Bransby Williams him- 
self refers to it in his recently published book.—Eb. ] 


A NEW DICKENS DICTIONARY 

Str,—Onc would naturally look for the best review of “The Dickens 
Dictionary ’’ in The Dickensian. I do not mean the most favourable, but 
the one showing intelligent criticism and containing the most valuable 
suggestions for future editions. Under these circumstances, it is dis- 
appointing to see that the scope of the book has not been understood, that 
the rules for compiling a dictionary of this nature are not known, and 
that the book itself has not been examined. 

To deal with Mr. Ley’s objections seriatim : 

“Cosy,’’ the name of the room in “ The Six Jolly Fellowship Porters,”’ 
he says, is an unnecessary entry. As a matter of fact, “The Cosy ’’ enters 
largely into the story, is the most important part of “ The Porters,’’ and 
is referred to both in the works and in common Dickens parlance as a sub- 
stantive. 

Mr. Ley deplores the absence of “ cross-references ’’—itself an incorrect 
term—and has not taken the trouble to turn to the end of the book, or to 
look at the contents, from which he would have been directed to the end of 
the book, where he would have found several hundreds of these “ cross- 
references ’’ in the form of an index to originals. Here Mr. Ley will find 
references to “ Katanswill’’ from Ipswich, Norwich, Bury St. Edmunds, 
and Sudbury; under Folkestone is a reference to “ Pavilionstone’’; and 
under Broadstairs are three references—to Assembly Rooms, “Our 
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English Watering Vlace,’’ and to the Cottage, placed, in David Copper- 
field, at Dover. ee 

Surely Mr. Ley must know that a “ Dictionary . . . of the novels and 
miscellaneous works "’ nvwst not include extraneous matter. All such in- 
formation, when given as separate entries, must be placed elsewhere. In 
other words, the works of Dickens do not deal with Broadstairs. The 
pleasant little watering place has been since discovered as an original. 

With regard to the inclusion of the letters, my own opinion is that they 
are neither suitable for inclusion nor likely to appeal to many users of 
the “ Dictionary.’’ If, however, the genera] opinion proves that I am 
wrong I shall be happy to include thein in future editions. 

Lastly, Mr. Ley regrets the * omission '’ of reference to Landor’s house. 
I need only say to this that, literally, Little Nell comes into the story a 
grown girl. 

The ~concordance’’ Mr. Ley suggests would not contain what he 
appears to want—if he will pardon my referring him to the dictionary for 
the meaning of the word; the * Encyclopedia ’’ I propose would do so. 
In the meantime, I am outlining a series of small. dainty books dealing 
with the various Dickens lecalities. There is no doubt a great demand 
for something in this way, but it should not be looked for in a “ dic- 
tionary ’’ of the works! 

I am aware that the twelve thousand references in the book must con- 
tain some faults, but T most strongly object to being blamed for those it 
does not contain. 


Yours. faithfully, 
Gravesend, April 5th, 1909. Avex. J. PHILIP. 


THE DRAMATISATION OF DICKENS 


Srr,—Your dramatic critic,in dealing with the latest Copperfield play, 
“Little Em’ly,” falls into the usual trap which the Dickens adapter 
invariably sets. He complains of “the total omission of characters such 
as Micawber.’’ My dear critic, what has Micawber got to do with 
“Little Em’ly’’? I would remind you that Mr. Harry has entitled his 
play, not David Copperfield, but * Little Em’ly.’’ Mr. Harry is to be 
congratulated on producing a Little Em’ly play without dragging in 
Micawber, Uriah Heep, etc., and conversely, the sooner a daring 
dramatist produces a Copperfield play without Little Em’ly or Steerforth, 
the better will it be to my mind for the stage and Dickens ‘generally. 

Dickens’s works do not make good plays, but there is no reason why 
an incident from one of the works should not be worked up into a play, 
eliminating all characters unnecessary to the satisfactory working out of 
the plot. In “ Little Em’ly’’ Mr. Harry has endeavoured to do this. I 
was unfortunately prevented from attending the production, but was 
privileged to read the play, and had Mr. Harry worked up to greater 
advantage the domestic humour centred round the boat scene (there was 
plenty of room for this, as the play is only a short one) your critic’s 
charge of gloominess would certainly not have been made. It would 
have been better, too, to have suqqésted the love passages between Em’ly 
and Steerforth, as Dickens did, rather than present them in the Carker- 
Edith fashion of Mr. Harry, thereby making Steerforth appear even a 
greater rogue than he was, without one touch of that gallantry which 
was James’s own. I agree with your critic as to the unsatisfactory 
ending, by which Ham marries Em'ly. It is not a possible ending: 
neither is it Dickens, nor art. All “ Little Em’ly’’ plays end so: we 
hoped Mr. Harry would show us something a little more original ! 

Yours faithfully, 
Water DEXTER. 
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A VALEDICTORY 


S1r,—May I have your permission to say through the pages of The 
Dickensian a few words of farewell to the many friends I have made 
during the years in which I have held the secretaryship of the Dickens 
Fellowship? Those friends are so numerous and are so world-scattered 
that it would be impossible for me to address them all personally. I 
have held office for nearly five years, and I can say truthfully that 
during the whole of that time my relations have never been anything but 
excellent, not only with the members of the Council, with whom I have 
been brought into almost daily contact, but with every Branch secretary 
and Fellowship officer with whom I have had to deal. One of Dickens's 
characters gives expression to a truism in the following words: “ A man 
must take the fat with the lean; that’s what he must make up his mind 
to in this world.”’ This applies to all men, but especially to secretaries, 
and I realised the fact when I undertook my duties. In short, a secre- 
tary’s life is not “all beer and skittles,’’ as Sam Weller would say ; but, 
nevertheless, I can assert with perfect sincerity that, looking back over 
the last five years, I have none but pleasant recollections, and in resign- 
ing office, it is a very real pleasure to know that I have made many 
friends who have the warmest feelings towards me. Though I am no 
longer in London, my interest in the Dickens Fellowship is not at all 
likely to wane, and it may be worth while to say that if ever it is possible 
for me to be of any service I shall always be only too glad. I append my 
address, and would like to add that it will always be a pleasure to me to 
hear from my Dickensian friends in England and in America. 

When I took office in 1904, I expressed the hope that any shortcomings 
on my part would be written down as my failing and not my fault. May 
I repeat that now, and add that in all I have done I have never had any 
object in view but the best interests of the Fellowship ? 

In the earnest hope and belief that the Fellowship has a big and useful 
future, and with best possible wishes for the continued prosperity of The 
Dickensian, 

I am yours very faithfully, 
J. W. T. Ley. 
60, Belmont Road, St. Andrew’s, Bristol, April 10th, 1909. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


“T didw’t know, and now I do know, and that shows the advantage of asking, 
dowt it?”—Rosa DartTLe, 
ANSWER 

“Frat Canpie.’”’—Further enquiry into this burning question has re- 
vealed to me the fact that there certainly was a candle known as “ flat,” 
which had two wicks. An old fellow who sold them in his youth tells me 
that six of such candles went to the pound, and that they were used by 
shoemakers. 

Now, besides the reference in Pickwick, there is one in David Copper- 
field where Mrs. Micawber is made to say that the night before her wed- 
ding she read the marriage service by the light of a flat candle. If this 
stood alone one might fancy the shoemaker’s flat candle lugged in here 
for the comic effect of the “ flat,’’ but taken in conjunction with the other 
reference it points to the candle meant by Dickens being evidently one 
in every-day household use. Now, if the shoemaker’s candle was also 
commonly or frequently used in households—well and good. But was 
it? All that Murray’s comprehensive Dictionary tells us about a flat 
candle is that it was a candle in a flat candlestick.—WitLoucHBy 


MATCHETT. 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


NOTICE TO SECRETARIES. 

Reports of meetings should reach the Editor by the 18th of each month 
to ensure insertion. But it will be a matter of GREAT CONVENIENCE tf 
Secretaries will send their reports immediately after the meetings have 
been held, and not wait until the time limit. Address c/o Publishers, 
11, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


LONDON.—Mr. Edwin Pugh, who was to have delivered a lecture on 
Great Expectations at Essex Hall on April 7th, was prevented from doing 
so owing to illness, and Mr. William Miles very kindly filled the breach 
with the first part of his recital of Dombey and Son, and selections from 
The Pickwick Papers. Mr. G. K. Chesterton, who had promised to take the 
chair for Mr. Pugh’s lecture, presided over the meeting, and contributed 
to the evening’s programme some general remarks relative to Mr. Pugh 
and Dickens in his best manner, which consequently were not only in- 
teresting, but amusing too. Mr. Miles was in splendid form—indeed, we 
have seldom heard him to better advantage, either in the Dombey scenes 
or the Pickwickian humour. At the end Mr. Chesterton paid a warm 
tribute to his ability as an elocutionist and to his power of presenting 
the Dickens characters and atmosphere so wonderfully. After the vote 
of thanks to Mr. Miles and Mr. Chesterton, Mr. B. W. Matz reminded 
the audience that the meeting was the last Mr. J. W. T. Ley would attend 
in his capacity of Hon. General Secretary, he having resigned that posi- 
tion, and spoke of the excellent work he had done for the Fellowship, to 
which reference is made elsewhere. In proposing a vote of thanks to 
him, Mr. Matz asked the audience to join in wishing Mr. Ley prosperity 
in the new post he was taking up. Mr. Marriott added his testimony, and 
Mr. Ley, in thanking the meeting for its expression of appreciation, assured 
it that his interest in the Fellowship would be as keen as ever in the future 
as it had been in the past. 


BELFAST.—The members held a very enjoyable social meeting in the 
Minor Hall, Assembly Buildings, on March 31st. Messrs. John MacArthur 
and EK, J. Elliott (vice-presidents) were present, the latter acting as chair- 
man. The chief object of the meeting was to bring the members into closer 
touch with each other. Hach member wore a badge or design representing 
a Dickens character or book-title, some of these being ingenious and original. 
After tea the task of guessing the badges was gone through and afforded 
much pleasure. Miss Ruby Harper kindly played the airs of a musical sto 
which was read by Mr. John Shaw. Mr. E. J. Elliott gave a short sketeh 
representing the artists at a cheap concert, which was much appreciated. 
Mrs. John S. B. Shaw sang “‘ Hileen Alanah"’ very acceptably, while Mr. 
Brereton Mann was heard to marked advantage in ‘“‘Mary’’ and “ Good 
Company.” 


BIRMINGHAM.—A large gathering of members and friends were pre- 
sent at the meeting on April 2nd, at the Imperial Hotel, Mr. G. W. Davis 
in the chair. The programme provided was varied, amusing, and instruc- 
tive. Mr. A. C. Coley and Mrs. A. G. Coley sang a duet and two other 
songs. Two readings were given from Martin Chuzzlewit, one by Mr. 
Bosworth (‘ Mrs. Todgers’ Dinner Party’’), and the other by Mr. R. 
Taylor (‘ Mark Tapley’s Return from’ America’’). Miss Braham read a 
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paper on “The Female Characters in Martin Chuzzlewit,’’ in which, by 
her subtle humour, biting satire, and apt phraseology, she proved herself, 
to the vast amusement of her audience, to be a veritable female Dickens. 
At the conclusion of the meeting, book prizes were distributed by Mrs. 
Ellison to the winners of the Reading Competition: First lady, Miss 
Bocker ; 2nd ladies (bracketted), Miss Blakeway and Miss Bloomer ; first 
gentleman, Mr. B. A. Porter; 2nd gentleman, Mr. W. H. Lidgate. 


BRIGHTON.—On April 3rd the programme was arranged by Mr. F. 
J. Gauntlett, who was assisted by several of the best local lady reciters. 
Mr. Gauntlett himself contributed both serious and humorous pieces with 
fullest success. He showed all his powers of pathos in the affecting scene 
where poor old Peggotty, distracted by the loss of Little Em’ly, visits the 
proud Mrs. Steerforth. In a lighter duologue scene Miss Ada Goring 
took the part of Mercy Pecksniff, and Mr. Gauntlett appeared with her 
first as old Martin Chuzzlewit and then as her suitor Jonas. Afterwards 
Mr. Gauntlett recited the terrible account of the brutal Jonas returning 
to her after daylight, intoxicated. Miss Mabel Russell-Davies appeared as 
Lady Dedlock, Mr. Gauntlett as the old lawyer Tulkinghorn in the great 
scene after Tulkinghorn has shown that he has discovered her secret ; and 
both acted with consummate skill. The concluding item was a brilliant 
rendering of the farcical scene in which Mrs. Nickleby discloses to her 
astonished son the love-making of the eccentric gentleman next door. In 
this Miss Alice Halsey was seen to full advantage, and was ably seconded 
by Mr. Gauntlett. Ali the performers were enthusiastically applauded, 
and recalled again and again. Mr. Davey, who presided, moved a hearty 
vote of thanks to Mr. Gauntlett, eulogising his services as Hon. Secre- 
tary, besides his skill as reciter. 


BRIXTON.—On April 5th an interesting programme—literary and 
musical—was arranged by Miss Kathleen Marriott. Mr. B. W. Matz 
presided. In the musical department Miss C. Grace Smith, presiding 
at the piano, performed two brilliant solos and accompanied the 
Singers, viz., Mr. V. G. Elmslie, who very ably rendered two songs, and 
Master Douglas Elliott, who sang with good voice and expression. The 
literary items of the programme were presented in admirable style by 
Miss K. Marriott (‘The Vigil of Miggs’’), Mr. J. W. T. Ley (‘Sam 
Weller’s Valentine’’), and Mr. W. J. Douglas (‘ Carton’s Last Suppli- 
cation’? and “ Bob Sawyer’s Supper Party ’’), all of which were appre- 
ciatively welcomed. Mr. Frank Staff much enhanced the pleasure of 
the evening by his genial recitations and humour, which were invariably 
-and heartily encored. 


DUBLIN.—On March 25th a very enjoyable social meeting was held 
in the Sackville Café, Mr. N. D. Collins presiding over a good attend- 
ance. Mrs. Fottrell read from Bleak House the amusing scene of Mr. 
Guppy’s final offer to Esther Summerson with great humour. Miss K. 
Slyne gave a sketch from The Old Curiosity Shop descriptive of the 
rivalry between Dick Swiveller and Mr. Cheggs for the hand of Miss 
Sophy Wackles; and Miss F. A. Hogg read a laughable article from a 
current periodical entitled “ Mrs. Gamp on Votes for Women.’’ Mr. N. 
D. Collins read a paper entitled ‘‘ Mind the Paint.’’ Myr. J. Shaw read 
the passage from David Copperfield dealing with Davy’s departure in the 
carrier’s cart for school. During the evening musical items were con- 
tributed by Miss Grace Hunt, Miss C. E. Shaw and Miss May Milligan. 
On April 8th a subject of great interest came up for consideration in the 
form of a debate entitled, ‘Was Dickens a Socialist?’’ Mr. J. Shaw 
occupied the chair, and there was a large gathering of members and the 
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general public. Mr. J. A. Miller opened in the affirmative with an 
excellent paper which dealt in particular with the “ Christmas Books, 
Hard Times, and Martin Chuzzlewit. Mr. Miller's extracts were admir- 
ably selected to support his arguments, and were frequently very amusing. 
Mr. M. D. Collins, for the negative side of the question, based his re- 
marks upon a straightforward and sympathetic study of Dickens’s works; 
and both speakers were followed throughout with the greatest interest. 
Several other speakers contributed to the respective sides of the debate, 
and upon a vote being taken at the conclusion, a large majority inclined 
to the affirmative view. 


HULL.—A lantern lecture was given on March 19th on “ Dickens as 
a Social Reformer.’’ In the unavoidable absence of Mr. F. Bacon 
(Treasurer), who had prepared the lecture, it was read by Mr. G. E. 
Tindal (Secretary). The important influence of Dickens’s works in help- 
ing to bring about great social reforms was admirably demonstrated. The 
President (Mr. H. B. Browne, M.A.) occupied the chair. 

The session was brought to a close on April 2nd with a series of 
dramatic sketches. The majority of these were taken from Mr. H. B. 
Browne’s “Short Plays from Dickens,’’ and they were performed with 
much success by twenty-six members of the Branch in costume. The 
players showed considerable dramatic talent, and their efforts were 
warmly appreciated by an overflowing audience. The fourth annual 
meeting preceded the sketches, and the retiring President (Mr. H. B. 
Browne, M.A.) occupied the chair. For the coming session Mr. F. 
Bacon was elected President, and Mr. T. H. Leahair Treasurer; Mr. H. 
E. Dibb was re-elected auditor; and Mr. G. E. Tindal Secretary. 


LIVERPOOL.—March 16th was Members’ Evening, when readings 
were given from Charles Dickens’s works. Mr. Crocker presided. Mr. 
E. H. Bell read an extract from Bleak House, introducing Mrs. Jellyby, 
that good lady who is always with us. Miss Bartlett chose the scene of 
Mr. Fezziwig’s ball. Miss Stewart gave the death of little Paul. Mr. 
Auerbach chose the scene from Darid Copperfield where Uriah Heep is 
“found out.’ Mr. Porter read the old undertaker’s part of the firm of 
Omer & Joram from the same book. Mr. Wallace combined a paper and 
a reading, having for subject “Tom Pinch”’; and selections from the 
philosophy of Chadband were given by the Secretary. The evening was 
much enjoyed by those present. The final meeting of the session was held 
on March 30th, at the Royal Institution, Colquitt Street, the President, 
Mr. Edgar Browne, F.R.C.S., taking the chair. There was a good 
attendance of members and friends. The retiring members of the Council 
having been re-elected, the accounts were passed, which showed a credit 
balance of £6 after the sum of £3 had been given to charity. The Secre- 
tary also reported a further increase in membership. The Fellowship 
has given two treats to upwards of five hundred poor children, and a large 
working party of ladies, under the title of the Jenny Wren League, have 
dressed dolls for these treats. Five whist drives and one dance have been 
held by members. The Branch has every reason to congratulate itself on 
the season’s work. A closing address was given by the President, and 
a social was afterwards keld by members, when the following ladies and 
gentlemen kindly entertained the members with music, songs, and recita- 
tions, which were much enjoyed: Mrs. George Imlach, Mrs. Ernest 
Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. Porter, Mr. Forbes, and Percy Jaggard. The 
annual pic-nic to Chester will be held on June 19th. 


MANCHESTER.—The winter session was brought to a successful close 
on Friday, April 2nd, when the annual meeting and social gathering took 
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place in the Onward Hall. Mr. John Harwood, the President, was in 
the chair, and there was a large and enthusiastic audience. The annual 
report showed the Branch to be in a flourishing condition. The member- 
ship is now 218, a net increase of 10 on the year, and there is a balance in 
hand. The book for study during the recess will be Dombey and Son. 
The chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, emphasised the 
essentially Dickensian character of the meetings, and alluded with satis- 
faction to the fact that the Branch had raised during the past two or 
three years the sum of £40 for charitable purposes. Mr. Albert Nicholson 
was appointed President in succession to Mr. Harwood. Mr. Arthur 
Humphreys and Mr. Frank Holden were respectively re-elected Honorary 
Secretary and Honorary Treasurer, and Mr. John Ambler was appointed 
Honorary Financial Secretary. After the transaction of the formal busi- 
ness, refreshments were served, and Mr. Alfred Wood and friends gave an 
excellent representation of the Trial Scene from Pickwick. It was resolved 
to hold the future meetings of the Branch at the Institute, 135, Deans- 
gate, commencing Friday, October Ist. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The March meeting was held at the Walton Hotel, 
with President John M. Patterson in the chair. After a short business 
ineeting, attended by over 100 meinbers, the following programme was 
given:—Diano solo by Miss Elizabeth D. McNab; Dr. Henry Leffmann 
real an interesting paper entitled “Il Circolo Pickwick,’’ describing an 
edition containing portions of the immortal Pickwick Papers in Italian ; 
Miss Anna M. Young gave two svlos, Miss Barbara Young being the 
accompanist; then followed four papers and a general discussion on The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood., The “Topography and History of the Story ”’ 
was treated most entertainingly and instructively by Mr. Chas. Sessler, 
who was followed by Miss M. Louise Woodward in a well-written paper 
on “ Attempts to Selve the Mystery ’’; Mr. John M. Patterson read a 
scholarly “ Comparison with the Other Novels’’; and the final contribu- 
tion was a paper on ‘* Who was Datchery?’’ by Mr. John C. Eckel, who 
nade out a very strong case in favour of Tartar. A general discussion 
followed, with the usual unsatisfactory and many-sided conclusions. 


SHEFFIELD.—Mr. John H. Hewlett, a member of the Branch, had 
a most appreciative audience of members of the local Branch of the 
Dickens Fellowship at the recital he gave in the Cutlers’ Hall, on March 
24th He took those four chapters from Nicholas Nickleby which deal 
with that young gentleman’s life as the usher to the renowned Mr. Squeers 
at Dotheboys Hall, and also with the unwished-for attention of Miss 
Fanny Squeers. It was a happy choice, and though the difficulties of 
giving a suécessful portrayal of characters so widely different were very 
great, Mr. Hewlett gave a true interpretation, and both in humour and 
pathos he was particularly successful. His recital was something of a 
revelation to most of his hearers. He is unquestionably the best local 
elocutionist, and it will be a surprise if he is not heard of outside the 
city next winter. He is only 26, and a short time ago took the first 
prize offered by the Sheffield Shakespeare Society for elocution. Mr. 
G. W. Parker presided, and was loud in Mr. Hewlett’s praises. 


WEST LONDON.—The monthly meeting was held in the Lecture 
Hall, Ealing, on March 25th. Owing to the illness of the President, Mr. 
Jacobs, Mr. Kingsford took the chair. The meeting was well attended. 
Miss Helen Brinckman opened proceedings by giving Esther Summer- 
son's description of Bleak House and ‘‘ The Visit of Mrs. Pardiggle to the 
Bricklayer,’’ and later gave her impersonation of “The Vengeance.’’ 
Miss Hughes read the description of the snow mountains and the murder 
from No Thoroughfare. Mr. Vingoe read the visit of Chadband to the 
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Snagsbys, which caused hearty laughter. Miss Comins and Miss Nichols 
acted in costume the famous scene of Mrs. Gamp and Betsy Prig, and 
Mr. Romayne read an excellent paper on “ Todgers’.”’ 


GLASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY.—The annual business meeting of 
this Society was held on March 10th, Mr. John D. Parker in the chair. 
It was reported that the membership was at present 440, an increase of 
190 since last year, the society being now the largest in the United King- 
dom outside London. Office-bearers were elected as follow :—Hon. Presi- 
dent, Sir William Bilsland; Hon. Vice-Presidents, Sir John Primrose, 
Mr. Robert Duncan, M.P., Principal Sir Donald MacAlister, Professor 
George Adam Smith, and ex-Bailie James Gray (in room of the late Sir 
A. M. Torrance); President, Dr. William Wallace; Vice-Presidents, Mr. 
George Eyre-Todd and Mr. John D. Parker ; Hon. Treasurer, Mr. William 
Gilchrist ; and Hon. Secretary, Mr. William A. Callander. The Right 
Hon. Charles Scott Dickson, K.C., M.P., the new member for Central 
Glasgow, is a member. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


BOOKS. 


At the Sign of the Golden Cross: the famous hostelry of Dickens’s 
London. Illus. London: The Golden Cross Hotel, Strand. Price 6d. 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 


“Yorkshire Schools.” Illus. By Edw. Hardy. Reckitt’s Magazine, 
April. 3d. 
‘Literary Pilgrimages in Dickens Country: (i.) With Pip in Kent.” By 
Alex. J. Philip. Illus. United Methodist’s Magazine, March. 
‘*A Dickens Rumour: More Dickens Plays.” M.A.P., March 27. 
“Some Caricatures of Dickens.’’ By William Glyde Wilkins. Illus. 
The Pittsburg (U.S.A.) Bulletin, March 6th. 
‘An Evening with Dickens.’”’ By Dr. Kelly. Oxfordshire Weekly News, 
March 24th. 
“ Dingley Dell; or, a Glimpse of the Immortals.” A comic opera. Era, 
March 27th. Bladud, Bath, March 81st. 
‘“‘ Charles Dickens ’’ (continued). By John T. Page. Hast London Adver- 
tiser, March 20th and April 10th and 17th. 
“Punch’s Table.” By F. C. Burnand. (Charles Dickens.) Daily Telz- 
graph, April 12th. 
“ The Genius of Shakespeare and Dickens.” Great Thoughts, April 13th. 
.‘‘A Dickens Incident.” Yorkshire Post, April 13th. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 


MAY 


1. Brighton Branch: Evening arranged by lady members at Old Steine 
House, at 8. 

6. Belfast Branch: President’s address at Central Hall, Rosemary 
Street, at 8. 

10. Brixton Branch: Conversazione in Lecture Hall of Independent 
Church, at 8. 


CHARLES DICKENS IN 1868 


A hitherto unpublished Portrait taken in New York during the Novelist’s second American 
tour. See ‘ When Found—” 


